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NAMES IN NOVELS. 





The choice of names for characters in 
fiction has always been a matter of difficulty 
for the novelist. Much depends on the 
selection of effective names. In modern 
fiction a hero named Edward Smith would 


be seriously handicapped, while Hannah 
White as a heroine surely never would 
arouse sentimental interest. The names 


chosen by the novelist must not be ordinary, 
and they should express in some degree the 
salient characteristics of the fictitious per- 
sonages to whom they are applied. It is 
interesting to consider what sort of people 
certain names suggest. Before “ Queed” 
appeared the publishers advertised widely 
an offer of a prize for the answer to 
the question, “What sort of person does 








the name ‘Queed’ suggest?” that should 
come nearest to the author’s conception of 
the character. The result of the experiment 
was interesting, since it showed what widely 
different ideas the same name may suggest 
to different people. Readers of the novel, 
however, will agree that the character was 
aptly named, since the name and the person- 
ality. go consistently together. 

Dickens selected his names with special 
care, making notes of odd names seen on 
signs and in directories and other lists, and 
varying them to suit his purpose. His 
efforts to make his names effective are illus- 
trated by the manuscript of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” in which there is an interest- 
ing list of suggestions for the name of the 
hero. The list reads :— 

Martin Chuzzlewig 

Martin Sweezleden 

Martin Chuzzletoe 

Martin Sweezleback 

Martin Sweezlewag. 

The name “ Pickwick” is said to have come 
from “ Piquez-vite.” “spur fast” or “ spur 
onward,” “ Pickwick” was in everybody's 
mouth, and became so conspicuous that 
Charles Saintsbury Pickwick, Esquire, of 
Bradford-on-Avon, abandoned his patro- 
nymic because of the ridiculous associations 
given to it by the novelist. Dickens cer- 
tainly showed ingenuity in the invention of 
characteristic names — such, for example, as 
Tite Barnacle and Gradgrind and McChoak- 
umchild. Some of his names seem to fit the 
characters as the glove fits the hand, 


although it may be, of course, that. the 
name seems to us expressive because it has 


been so long associated with the character. 
’ 


“ Squeers,” for instance, seems almost a 
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description of the» contemptible Yorkshire 
schoolmaster, but we must refMember the 
old lady who was commending Adam for 
the good judgment with which he named 
the animals “There's: * hog,’ ” she -ex 
claimed “Could he possibly have picked 


out a name that would more exactly hav 


fitted the creature?” 


Since the beginning { novel-writing 
there have been authors who have put real 
people mto fiction, as Dickens incorporated 
the traits of Leigh Hunt and Walter Savage 
Landor in Harold Skimpole and Lawrences 


Boythorn, and some authors have even gone 
so far as to put people into ftict 
their real names. When Sally Pratt McLean 
wrote “Cape Cod Folks,” she raised a 
sensation on the Cape by depicting the peo- 
ple she had known under the actual names 
by which she had known them. Quite natu 
rally they sought redress by process of the 
law, and the publishers had to issue a new 
edition of the book with the substitution of 
fictitious names. More recently, in England, 
novelists have been put to a great deal of 
trouble because of suits for libel brought 


against them because of the unwitting us 


in fiction of the names of real peopl \ 
year ago an actor and theatrical agent 


named Harold Belcher sued the proprietors 
of Liovds’ Weekly News for libel, com 


eged to be reflections 


"1 
' 
i 


plaining of what he al! 
on his reputation contained in a serial story 
started in Lloyds’ under the title of “ Mot- 
ley and Tinsel,” a story of the stage. In tne 
story there was a Harold Belcher who was 
also a theatrical agent. He carried on busi 

ness, like Harold Belcher No. 1, not tar 
from Wellington-street.” He lived in Jermyn- 
street, where Harold Belcher No. 17 als 

once lodged. The author of the st Ty, a 
Miss Jones, who wrote under the name of 
“ Margaret . Hamilton,” testified in court 
that when she created Harold Belcher No. z 
she had never heard of Harold Belcher 
No. 1. All her characters were imaginary, 
she said. The real Mr. Belcher’s barrister 
said that not only was his client libelled, but 
there were four other ladies and gentlemen 
of real life who appeared in the story under 





- er ee 





their actual names. They were a Miss Stef 
ney, a Miss Sinclair, a Mr. Marshall, and a 
Mr \brams. The real Mr. Marshall was 
connected with the Bedford Head, and was 
1 friend of Harold Belcher No I In the 
story he was the factotum of Harold 
Belcher No. 2 

The real Miss Sinclair, like the Miss Sin 
c'air of the story, was an actress 

Mr. Harold Belcher No. 2, the barrister 
proceeded to explain, was not a nice person 
He tried to take a young lady from her 
lover, and this is what the lover said of him 


to the said young lady: — 

I ve seen him bend toward you, touch your 
ile at you with his sneering moutl 
cy eyes, and I have wanted to kill him where 
r t | have ached to take him by the throat. 
Can't you women understand how it sets a man on 
fire to think a beast like Belcher is looking at you, 
w it grinds into one’s heart to think hé may 
you 


the real Mr. Belcher urged that to be 
held un before the public in -this way gave 
him pain. The author insisted that her Mr 
Belcher was a purely imaginary person, and 
when asked how she came to hit unon the 
name, she explained “fT am very fond of 
using names beginning with‘B’ or * Bel 
‘Bel’ has a sonorous sound, and strikes the 
magination Phe * Harold’ balanced 
* Belcher 

The jury held that a person reading the 
story might connect the plaintiff and the 
character, and Mr. Belcher got a_ verdict 


paper. with $1,000 damages 


nst the pay 


i= i ra . 
The author of “ Motley and Tinsel” turned 


he 


the incident to account by publishing t 
story in book form, using the pseudonym 

“John K. Prothero.” and giving the 
same name to the character that was the 
subject of the libel action. Moreover, she 
wrote to a number of distinguished authors, 
asking permission to use their names in her 
story, and to show their disapprobation of 
the application to fiction of the libel law 
they all gave her permission to make any 
use she desired of them. So, in “ Motley 
and Tinsel,” in book form, one may read of 
George Bernard Shaw as a stage door- 
keeper; Hilaire Belloc as an actor-mana- 
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ger: George R. Sims as a cabman; Barry ness of the incident, for some persons as 
Pain as an old man of weak intellect and they passed her door called out, identifying 
also as his dead son; Robert Barr as stage the vlace with that in the tale. The British 
manager ; W. Pett Ridge as a call boy, and Jaw lent encouragement to the suit that fol 
Gilbert K. Chesterton as a fiery lover lowed, with the claim that the business had 
Edgar Jepson is the heroine’s father “ with + been ruined because of the association the 
low voice” and “with notably white and plaintiff with the disreputable character of 
tapering fingers,” and “has been a fine’ the story. The author was brought forward 
man in his time Mr. Lamburn, the editor to swear he had never heard of the woma1 
of Pearson’s Weekly, is a successful come- rhe judge told the jury that it must con 
dian with “the saddest eyes in the world = sider whether any reasonable person would 
and the most humorous mouth.” George conclude that the plaintiff was referred to 1 
R. Sims warned the enterprising author that the novel. The jury concluded just that and 
Sims was a common name among cabmen, allowed the money-lender damages in_ the 
ind that there might be several of them ready sum of $375 : 


to spring 


on her, but he added that he would 
testify that the name Sims has 

Mr. 
-Y, 


action 


be prepared to 


associated with crime. 
te to 


to 


long been 


Chesterton author 


libel 
me as a burglar, 


wri the 


ul 
can rely 


You 


man who steals pennies from the blind, or a 


on me bring no 


may depict or as a 


beggar, or even as a politician.” 


Naturally this case caused comment, and 
a leading publisher made these quite natural 
remarks : “I publish 


say thirty or forty 


novels a there 


villain, and his name can be matched fifty 


year; in each of them is a 


times over in the London directory. At 
present I have an action pending against 
me in which the plaintiff is a man that 
neither | nor the author ever heard of be- 
fore, but he happens to have the same 
name as a verson of doubtful character in 
one of my novels. We shall soon have to 
resort to the practice of numbering the 


characters in our books instead of naming 
them, and even then I shall 
be without law 
of libel.” 


question if 
of the 


we 
the meshes elastic 

Following this case, a suit for libel was 
brought in Manchester against the Amalga- 
mated Press for libelling a Miss Irene Ches- 
ter, money-lender. The 
alleged libel was contained in a novel which 
had for of characters Marriette 
Chester, a money-lender, who urged upon 


a tobacconist and 


one its a 
one of her victims to pick up scandalous tit- 
bits about families and to act as a secret 
correspondent. The real money-lender was 


not allowed to rest in blissful unconscious- 


ever he may be) in any other respect, still 


9375 
thi 
paper pub 


Still another case was brought before 
English \ Manchester 
wholly and confessedly 
unt of a 


courts 
lished a imaginary 
acc person named Artemus Jones, 
who went over to Boulogne and had a gay 
time. The imaginary Artemus was a church 
Now it that 


among the readers of the paper there was a 


warden at home. happened 


real Artemus Jones, who also was a church 
warden. The real Artemus promptly sued 
for heavy damages, and got an award 


of $8,000. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
Charles Dickens, ‘Nich 
Olas Nickleby, ” afforded the 
author 


in his preface to 
“It has 
amusement 


says : 
great and _ satisfaction, 
during the progress of this work, to learn, 
from country friends and from a yariety of 
ludicrous 


statements himself in 


provincial newspapers, that more than on 


concerning 


Yorkshire schoolmaster lavs claim to being 
the One worthy, 
he has reason to believe, has actually con 
sulted authorities learned in the law, as to 
his having good grounds on which to rest 
an for libel; another has meditated 
a journey to London, for the express pur- 
pose of committing an assault and battery 


original of Mr. Squeers. 


action 


upon his traducer ; a third perfectly remem- 
bers being waited on, last January twelve 
month, by two gentlemen, one of whom held 
him conversation while the other took 
his likeness; and although Mr. Squeers has 
but one eye, and he has two, and the pub- 
lished sketch does not resemble him ( who- 


in 
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he and all his friends and neighbors know at 
once for whom it is meant, because — the 
character is so like him.” 

The severity of the law of libel in Great 
Britain is illustrated by the fact that not 
very long ago a British jury awarded nearly 
$1,500 damages to an actress of small celeb-* 
rity who was politely mentioned in a Lon- 
don newspaper as the mother of a Marchion- 
ess. The writer of the paragraph intended 
to compliment the actress, and, moreover, 
he realized his error the next day and 
printed a correction. But the actress in 
question was not old enough to be the 
mother of the Marchioness, and, moreover, 
she was quite unmarried, and so she got 
damages, although no malice was intended, 
obviously, and no appreciable damage was 
inflicted. 

The suits referred to led Shan F. Bullock 
to write: “How are novelists in future to 
avoid the risks of libel? Because, as the 
law now stands and is administered, it 
would seem that only by means of outland- 
ish systems of nomenclature can they escape 
the danger of being victimized by persons 
unknown to them. You would have thought 
such a name as Artemus Jones unlikely to 
be owned by any fellow Christian ; yet it 
was, and the Christian, on what seemed the 
slenderest evidence, carried his case against 
an author triumphantly past a British jury 
and through an appeal court. Are we to 
resort to the old methods of indicating 
characters by stars and dashes? Or must 
we adopt the Dickensian way of inventing 
characteristic names, or must we henceforth 
make all our characters sufficiently angelic 
in disposition as to be safe from libelously 
disposed persons, give them names certified 
and patented by a registering officer, and 
swear affidavits before magistrates for the 
use of publishers and editors that in our 
books, so help us God, is no semblance 
or hint or suggestion of any person living 
or dead? But, seriously, the trouble is real. 
I know that editors are now considering the 
advisability of forcing authors to assume 
liability for their work ; and already most 
publishers have a clause in their agreements 
with authors protecting them from all dam- 





ages in connection with legal proceedings.” 

Lucas Malet, in publishing “ Adrian Sav- 
age,” prefaced it with this announcement : 
“IT wish to assure my readers that the 
names of my characters have been selected 
at random, and_ belong, certainly § in 
sequence of Christian and surname, to no 
persons with whom I am or ever have been 
acquainted. ” 

A. St. John Adcock, publishing a book 
entitled “‘A Man with a Pass,” printed this 
notice opposite the title page : — 

“Author’s Declaration to All Whom It 
May Concern—I solemnly and _ sincerely 
declare that this is a work of fiction ; that 
all its characters were invented by me and 
have no original in real lifé ; that if any liv- 
ing man or woman possesses the same name 
as any one of them it is nothing but an in- 
teresting accident, and, as there is really no 
copyright in names, I do not think he or 
she can consider there is cause for tears. 

“Unlikely as it may seem, my own name 
has twice, to my knowledge, been given to 
characters in fiction, once by Theodore 
Hook and once by a novelist who still sur- 
vives. Theodore Hook had been dead a 
long time when I was born, but I no more 
derive my surname from his pages than I 
imagine that the surviving novelist in ques- 
tion derived the name of his character from 
me. 

“ Even if he did, I forgive him, but with- 
out prejudice to my rights to sue him for 
libel if it ever happens that my reputation 
is no longer robust enough to take care of 
itself. ” 

In this country there has also been some 
trouble of this kind. In December Gelett 
‘Burgess and his publishers were sued for 
$100,000 damages by William H. Dailey, a 
San Francisco mining man, who charged 
that he was libelled in “The Heart Line,” 
the book having been published, by the 
way, five years before. In this book the 
author made a reference to “ Daily, the 
star eater of the Palace hotel,” and said: 
“ He used to have four canvas back ducks 
cooked, select one and use only the juice 
from the others ; he ordered soup at a dol- 
lar a plate, and he had a happy way of buy- 
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ing a case of champagne with each meal and 
drinking only the top from each bottle.” 
The plaintiff, Dailey, was formerly a guest 
of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, and said 
that the passage referred to him. His lawyer 
declared : — 

“The meaning and intention of this pub- 
lication was to cause the public in general 
to believe that this plaintiff was a man of 
great extravagance in his manner of living, 
and was a man of intemperate habits, 
used to drinking a great deal of cham- 
pagne.” 


Dailey also complained that the other 
characters mentioned in the list of “San 
Francisco Improbabilities” in the novel 
were also well-known characters in actual 


life, some of them notorious, and that he 
suffered greatly by being mentioned side by 
side with them, aside from the characteris- 
tics, he said, which were attributed to him. 

Supreme Court Justice Davis decided 
that the plaintiff. had no cause of action, 
and in rendering his decision said :— 

“Strictly speaking, the characters in a 
novel are created by an author. But in these 
days there are many books, popularly re- 
ferred to as novels, in which the characters 
are thinly veiled representations of actual 
persons. I cannot see that the use of the 
word novel necessarily contradicts the allega- 
tion that the article in question referred to 
the plaintiff. 

“But the matter is not libelous in itself, 
either standing alone or in connection with 
the surrounding statements. It would be a 
strained construction to give to this publi- 
cation to say that it would affect the repu- 
tation of the plaintiff unfavorably with the 
public generally. These words are not am- 
biguous, they are easily understood and 
have one obvious import, a harmless one. 
The pleader has attempted by innuendo to 
give a libelous aspect to these words. The 
innuendoes attribute to them a meaning 
which they are incapable of bearing. They 
do not therefore establish the words as libel- 
ous, and as there is no allegation of special 
damage the demurrer must be successful.” 

It is not unusual for atthors to find that 
they have used the names of real people by 








mistake. Mark Twain got into trouble 
over Colonel Mulberry Sellers in “ The 
Gilded Age,” and Ripley D. Saunders, 
author of “ Colonel Todhunter of Missouri,” 
received a letter from Mrs. Ryland Tod- 
hunter, of Lexington, Mo., reproaching him 
for making his hero so much like her Colonel 
Todhunter, a biography of whom she is 
now writing. 

Montague Glass, creator of “ Potash and 
Perlmutter,” said in a recent interview: “I 
often receive letters from people whose 
names are the same as those I have used for 
my characters. Some seem convinced that 
I have done this on purpose and take it as 
an insult. One man in Boston was much 
incensed because I used his name in one of 
the stories. He wrote asking me to change 
it in case I intended to use that character 
any more. Another informed me that he 
was the only man of his name in this part 
of the country, so he felt sure that I had 
used it in order to offend him. Yet I found 
three persons with that name in the Brook- 
lyn directory alone. If I deliberately choose 
a name that is not in the city directory and 
not in the telephone book I am sure to get 
an angry letter from some man in a remote 
part of the country informing me that all 
his friends are kidding him. Then I must 
write a long letter of apology.” 

On the other hand, Miriam Cruikshank 
wonders whether the original of a char- 
acter ever recognizes himself in a book or 
story. “When my first story was  pub- 
lished,” she says, “three men of my 
acquaintance came to me, each convinced 
that he was the hero of the tale ; while the 
real inspiration, so far from shouldering 
the responsibility, wondered where I had 
run into such a duffer.” 

One way for authors to invent names that 
will not be likely to get them into trouble 
is to take familiar names and alter them by 
changing a single letter. The name “ Tay- 
lor,” for instance, might suggest “ Way- 
lor” ; “ Saunders,” “ Maunders ”; “Weston,” 
“Veston”; and so on. Any one who 


will try the experiment will find that in this 
way he can make some very effective names. 
Arthur Fosdick. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WriteR. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 

‘mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of Tue WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


s*-¢ 


say. 


an income tax, what 
To the average asses- 


In case we have 
should authors pay? 


THE WRITER. 


sor, no doubt, the question seems a simple 
one to 
it looks 
say, “must 


answer, but it is not so simple as 
“An author,” the assessor would 
amount of 


money for writing material, postage stamps, 


spend a _ certain 


perhaps for typewriting. 


from the 


ch irees, 


this 


« Xpre ss 


Deduct sum amount of his 
gross income, and he should be taxed upon 
the rest.’ Would that be fair, however ? A 
business man would be expected, to pay an 
income tax only on his net profit from his 
business, Now the expenses of an author's 
work are not alone those that the assessor 


sees In the first place, the cost of an 
vuthor’s education is an investment, the in- 
terest on which, at least, should be charged 
him books 


are not a luxury, but a necessity, and 


off every year. To and maga- 
zines 
their cost is as much a business expense as 
the cost of the shingles the lumber dealer 


buys. Furthermore, an author's _ literary 
material must come largely from his experi- 
that his 


ences, $0 expenses for travel or 
amusements, in fact a large part, perhaps, of 
his living should 

deducted income, in 


nly his net profit may be taxed. 


expenses, properly be 
that 
The in- 
Constitution 
that it is not 
subject further 
now ; but it must be evident to the thought- 


ful 


from his order 


come tax amendment to the 


has not been adopted yet. so 


necessary to pursue the 
that if authors were taxed on the gross 
amount of their that 


expenses, 


mcomes — small as 


might be—less their obvious 


great injustice would be done. 


* 
* o* 


lo elevate the standard of speech among 
Kansas, 
English department 
have advised the students to avoid all such 


the students of the University of 
the professors of the 


terms as :— 
don’t think. 
search 


Not on 
me. I guess. 
Can you beat it ? Sure 
some class to that. Are you 
That’s awfully nice. It’s a cinch. Oh, 
Cut it out. Talking to beat the 
band. They’re not in it. It’s all bosh. 
Nothing doing. Never again. Cough up! 
He has nothing on me. The surest thing 


It's up to you. | 


your life. You can 
That’s going some. 

I will. There’s 
on? 


fudge ! 
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Not to be sneezed at. That's 
the real thing. Not by a long shot. I 


his Get the hook. That 


you know. 
see 
finish. will be 
about all. 

is excellent, but if the Kansas 
University boys are like most other college 


The advice 


students they will be bothered for a while 
to know what to say. 


< 
* * 


Writers should not imitate the method of 
the old darky, who tried to describe how 
he preached. “It’s dis a-way, boss,” said 
he. “Fust Ah tells ’em wat Ah’m gwine to 
tell ‘em, den Ah— Ah tells ’em, an’ den Ah 
tells ‘em what Ah’ve told ’em.” 

W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Carl H. Grabo, who had a story, “ Lady’s 
Choice — Free for All,” in 
for April, and another, “ The Issue,” 
Outlook for April 27, 
and 


Lippincott’s 
in the 
was born in Chicago, 
the 
was assistant editor of 
the Chautauquan from 1904 to 1909, and in 
1907 he became connected with the Univer- 


graduated from University of 


Chicago in 1903. He 


Was 


sity of Chicago, where he is now an instruc- 


tor in English. During his vacation period 
last vear he tried his hand at a number of 
short 
the 


Magazine, 


stories, and has sold several each to 


Munsey Syndicate and to Lippincott’s 
the New 
Story Magazine, Everybody's, and the Out- 
look. 


and single stories to 


’ 

Elizabeth Herrick, whose story, ‘ The 
Keeper of the Door,” was printed in the 
Red Book for April, is a graduate of Smith 
College, where she was a member of the 
first board of editors of the Smith College 
Monthly. She also assisted in dramatizing 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s “ Passe Rose” 
for the Senior performance while at Smith 
Her first story appeared in the New Eng- 
land Magazine while Edwin Mead was edi- 
tor, and later stories have appeared in the 
Century, the Smart Set, and the Red Book, 
as wellasin other magazines. Miss Herrick 
is an enthusiastic horticulturist, and occa- 


sionally contributes to House and Garden 


and the Garden Magazine. 

whose 
Smith,” 
for March, 


Charles Harvey Raymond, 
“ The 


lished in 


story, 


Regeneration of was pub- 


Lippincott’s was born 
about twenty-five years ago at the Presidio 
of San that 
the 


Raymond has lived in 


Francisco, his father being at 
the 
Mr. 
most of the states of the Union, has crossed 
the 
has attended thirty-one different institutions 


time lieutenant in medical corps of 


regular army. 
dozen times, and 


American continent a 


of learning, being graduated from Harvard 
1909. 
trip around the world, and his home address 
is Manila His 
Philippines, the scene of “The 


College in He is now on his second 


acquaintance with the 
Regenera 
Mr. Ray- 
mond thinks that his best stories have been 


those 


tion of Smith,” dates from 1902. 


published in Lippincott’s Magazine : 
“The Regeneration of Smith,” “The Bond,” 
“A Night for Romance,” 
ofthe Volunteers.”” He hopes soon to take 


up magazine work in New York. 


and “ Anderson 


Theodore 
the 


Goodridge Roberts, author of 
“The Crooked the 
the Popular 

April, and the story, “ Susan’s 


story, 


Skipper of 
Amaryllis,” in Magazine for 
sirthday,” in 
Munsey’s for May, is a Canadian, a son of 
the late rector of Fredericton, a brother of 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Bliss Carman. He has lived, for a year or 
more at a time, in France, England, New 
York, Newfoundland, and the West Indies. 
He has written a great deal of verse, which 
has 


and a cousin of 


been published in Scribner's, the Cen- 
the Independent, the Smart Set, the 
Saturday Evening Post, Ainslee’s, the Met- 
ropolitan, the Youth's Companion, the 
the Windsor, and the Pall Mall 
He is the author of several 
including ‘The Red_ Feathers,” 
“Flying Plover,’ and 
“ Rayton,” and hundreds of his short stories 


tury, 


Canadian, 
Magazine 
novels, 

“Captain Love,” 
have appeared during the past ten years in 
the Youth’s Companion, Maga- 
zine, the Popular Magazine, Adventure, the 
Canadian Magazine, and other American 
and English magazines. In 1898 he was in 


Munsey’s 
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Cuba in the interests of the New York 
Independent. Later, he served in the 
Canadian militia, for a time as lieutenant 
in the Eighth Princess Louise Hussars, and 
then in the 71st York Regiment. For some 
years he wrote under the signature, Theo- 
dore Roberts. 


PERSONAL GOSS!IP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Browning. — Miss Lilian Whiting, author 
of “The Brownings: Their Life and Art,” 
tells of the struggles of readers to under- 
stand “Sordello,” when it was published in 
1840. 

“Tennyson declared,” she says, “there 
were only two lines in it—the opening and 
closing ones—which he understood, and 
‘they are both lies,’ he feelingly added. 
Douglas Jerrold tackled it when he was 
just recovering from an illness, and de- 
spairingly set down his inability to compre- 
hend it to the probability that his mind was 
impaired by disease, and thrusting the book 
into the hands of his wife he entreated her 
to read it at once. He watched her breath- 
lessly, and when she exclaimed: ‘I don’t 
know what. this means ; it is gibberish,’ Jer- 
rold exclaimed: ‘Thank God, I am not an 
‘idiot.’ Odysse Barot, quoting the pas- 
Sage where the poet says: ‘God gave man 
two faculties,’ adds: ‘I wish while he was 
about it God had supplied another ; namely, 
the power of understanding Mr. Browning.’ 

“Mrs. Carlyle declared that she read 
‘Sordello’ attentively twice, but was unable 
to discover whether the title referred to ‘a 
man, a city, or a tree.’” 

Miss Whiting also spoke feelingly of a 
Boston woman who walked the Common 
trying in vain to get a gleam of light on 
Mrs. Browning’s lines, 

“ Let us sit on the thrones 
In a purple sublimity, 
And grind down men’s bones 
To a pale unanimity.” 

Meeting Dr. Holmes, she asked if he un- 
derstood them, to which the 
plied : “God forbid.” 


Dix.— In reply to a request from her 
publishers for some material regarding her- 


autocrat re- 


self beyond that in “Who's Who,” Mrs. 
Beulah Marie Dix Flebbe wrote as _fol- 
lows :— 

“I wrote my first story at the age of 
seven and one-half. The opening sentence 
‘One day Dick fell down. The fail did 
not hurt him, but he set up a scream.’ Even 
at that tender age, it seems, I preferred 
heroes to heroines, and; for choice, heroes 
who fell into difficulties. 

“T have been writing ever since. I had 
but a single aim—to be a writer —and to 
have a single aim greatly simplifies the busi- 
ness of living. 

“ My first story to be published was ‘ The 
End of Captain Ferguson,’ one of my Soph- 
omore themes, which came out in Lippin- 
cott’s when I was eighteen years old. It 
was a consistently bloodthirsty tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War. I got ten dollars for it, 
with which I bought a coat. My first play, 
‘Cicely’s Cavalier,’ was printed by the Wal- 
ter Baker Company, a year later. Through 
my college years I wrote a_ considerable 
number of plays and stories — (some of the 
latter were published )—and I acted and 
coached in college-dramatics, an experience 
which I found invaluable later, when I en- 
tered upon professional work. 

“My first book, ‘Hugh Gwyeth,’ I wrote 
during my graduate year at college. I was 
twenty-one when it came out, but luckily my 
age was not featured by the publishers and 
I failed to think myself an infant prodigy. 
Indeed, so seriously did I .take myself and 
my work that I should have resented the 
title. 

“T have been writing ever since — stories, 
books, both juveniles and novels, and plays. 
Most of my plays (including ‘The Road to 
Yesterday,’ ‘A Rose o’ Plymouth Town,’ 
and ‘The Breed of the Treshams,’ which has 
had ten years of life in England ) were writ- 
ten in collaboration with the late Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland, who was my personal 
friend. 

“ Aside from writing, I have not had many 
interests in life. I have traveled and lived 
somewhat in the British Isles, but that has 
been in the pursuit of material ( especially 
of that which I used in ‘The Making of 


was : 
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Christopher Ferringham,’ ‘ Blount of Breck- 
enhow,’ three of the plays in ‘ Allison’s 
Lad,’ ‘The Fighting Blade,’ etc.) rather 
than for pleasure. I have followed the thea- 
tre pretty closely, but that has been for 
business as well as for diversion. 

‘In 1910 I became the wife of a German 
gentlemen, George Flebbe, of Detmold and 
of Boston. To him I owe some of the ma- 
terial that I have embodied in my latest 
novel, ‘The Fighting Blade.’ Furthermore, 
I am now the mother of a young daughter, 
Evelyn Greenleaf Flebbe, to whom I owe 
much satisfaction and stimulation. I am 
still writing, in the intervals which my child 
permits me, and I am also interested in the 
Toy Theatre, Boston’s venture in the inti- 
mate drama, of which I am one of the man- 
aging board. 

“T live in Brookline, just outside Boston. 
I usually spend the summers in a mountain 
camp. I occasionally do amateur acting, by 
way of recreation. But most of the time — 
and it is about all that there is to say of me 
—I write.” 

Beulah Marie Dix’s plays and novels have 
been fairly numerous, and in addition to 
those mentioned above, she has to her 
credit, “ The Beau’s Comedy” (with Carrie 
A. Harper ), 1902; “A Little Captive Lad,” 
1902 ; “ The Fair Maid of Graystones,” 1905, 
besides a number of plays and the juveniles, 
“Soldier Rigdale,”” 1899; “ Merrylips,” 
1906, and “Friends in the End,” 1o11. 
Henry Holt & Company are to bring out in 
the fall her ‘ Betty-Bide-at-Home. ” 


Tracy. — “ Newspaper work!” said Louis 
Tracy. “ Yes, I drifted into novel writing 
from it, and drifted is the right word — no 
need to change it. I’ve found newspaper 
work the natural channel to lead to writing 
novels, and my experience as reporter and 
editor is the foundation of my writing work. 
One learns on the newspaper how expres- 
sions that looked delightful to him once 
have been used by other people before, and 
he begins to hunt around for new ones of 
his own, and at the expense of the assistant 
editor learns to choose a right word instead 
of the wrong one. Then, too, he learns facts, 
and therefore in his novels doesn’t have a 


man laying @ $500,000 bet at a tuppenny 
racecourse, as some lady novelists do. And 
after all, though the step to novelist from 
newspaper writer looks big, the good news- 
paper man and the novelist are the same in 
spirit. They can both see a story in two 
lines —‘ Mr. James Brown and Mr. George 
Smith were walking on the beach this morn- 
ing.’ The man who knows who Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Smith are, wonders why the deuce 
they are together and knows what their 
meeting means, can see a novel or a three- 
column story in a newspaper equally well. . . . 

“Granted a knowledge of syntax and 
grammar and that sort of thing, in short, 
granted a man is a lover of words and can 
write, the essential of a novelist to me is 
heart. It would seem difficult to say just 
what the ideal characteristic of a novelist’s 
writing is, but to me it is simple. It is this 
one thing of heart and feeling. You can’t 
get into the lives of people without it.” 

Seeing a story in two lines, newspaper 
way, is Louis Tracy’s method of construct- 
ing his stories. He does not wait for the 
plots to branch and widen out into the tree 
of detail before he starts writing. The de- 
tails of the story come as he writes. This is 
how “The Wings of the Morning” came 
about : — 

“A deserted island, Mr. Crusoe and Mrs. 
Crusoe put on it, then see how they'd act 
and what they’d do and tell about them. 
That was the story to start writing upon. 
My hero, of course, would have to be some 
one I knew about, so I took him out of the 
Anglo-Indian service. My heroine should 
be some one good, likable, kindly, lovely 
and everything. Both young, good-looking. 
The’ China Sea was my choice of place. I 
did not know a great deal about it, but it 
has possibilities for a situation of this kind. 
Then the British Museum gave me _ the 
island. I got it up with maps and charts 
and study, a real island there, although 
probably combining features that belonged 
to other islands along with its own. With 
all this the book was a simple matter. 
Wreck the two on the island and watch 
them. I had net read Charles Reade’s 
‘Foul Play’ before writing ‘The Wings of 
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the Morning,’ but later the similarity of the 
shipwreck and the deserted island situation 
in tne two books and especially points of 
similarity of action of the two sets of char- 
acters thus placed, the painting of the name 
of the ship on the rocks in Reade’s book 
and the flaunting of a tied-up signal to pass- 
ing ships in mine ; the episode in the cave 
in his and in the fissure of 
pointed out to 
only an 


rocks in mine 
me. The shipwreck is 
‘Foul Play’; in ‘The 
Morning’ it’s the whole 


were 
accident in 
Wines of the 
thing.” 

\gain comes the into Mr. 
as author, in the hours during 
which he writes his books —the night time, 
from about the 


newspaper 
Tracy ’s life 


nine at 
morning and later. 


night to one in 


“Writing by inspiration! I have to drive 
myself to my desk sometimes. Who likes 
to work ?” laughed Tracy, as he said that 
in his experience writing is work, 
work, work that vou have to set 
to and struggle to keep yourself at. “True 
it is that as I develop my story I am a part 
of it. I live with the characters in it, 
when I finish a chapter that leaves a Helen 
or a Constance on the tiptoe of an absorb- 
ing situation 


hard 
yourself 


and 


it takes me several hours of 
time with my pine and some other reading, 
a luncheon, to cool down the voleano-like 
being my mind hss become before I can 
go to bed. Sometimes. at this pitch I sketch 
the outlines of situations and 
for an advance part of the book. 


some lines 
There are 
times when I could easily write, sav, chapter 
three, but it’s almost impossible to set down 
a word on chanter two. but I alwavs stick 
out on chapter two and finish it before go- 
ing on to the next. 

“The work that I so hard 
that I seem to be writing each word with 
a drop of my blood is my best work. It 
That which I 
slap at auickly in a newspaper way requires 
much changing.” — New York Sun. 


do when it is 


rarely needs any correction. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Columbia 
Schox »| 


Schoo! of 


of Journalism 


Journalism. — The 


established in con- 





University, New 
York, by the generosity of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, will open September 25, and, as 
the course 


nection with Columbia 


building now in of construction 
at that time, the classes 
will be distributed among the other build- 


ings of the university. To 


will not be ready 


regularly mia- 
triculated students satisfactorily 
course the 
Bachelor of 


in the Course of Journalism. 


passing 


through’ a_ four-years’ school 


offers tne degree oi Literature 
Entrance ex- 
aminations in English, history, and French 
or German, similar to those for Columbia 
College, will be held at the same time as the 
college examinations ; but Dr. Wil- 
liams, the with 


Talcott 
director, is to be 
discretionary 


intrusted 
admit on 
course of 


power to 
The 
general education, especially 
adapted for newspaper men, behind special- 
ized technical training planned to fit students 
for journalism. Under certain 
will be allowed to 
own curricula, and 


evidence 
fit persons. study aims to 


place a good 


conditions 
their 


advice otf 


students draw up 


the 
The instruction 
covers, in the first year, courses in English, 


will have 
the instructors to that end. 


in French or German, in natural science, in 
history, and in Amefican politics and gov- 
ernment. The second year will imclude a 
practice course in writing, a course in eco- 
nomics, surveys of English and American 
literature, and a study of modern European 
history based upon current European news- 
papers, with a general survey of American 
history. The third year the tech- 
nique of news-gathering and the preparation 
of copy, a study of governmental reports in 
the social, industrial, and political fields, and 
the history of American political parties and 
platforms ; and in the fourth vear the his- 
tory of will fill a large place, 
with laboratory work in the preparation of 
newspaper matter, with 
elements of law and in 


covers 


journalism 


instruction in the 
the labor and trust 
problems. Advanced and specialized courses 
in municipal government, finance, banking, 
music, magazine work, and various special 
forms of journalism are outlined for future 
years. All students are expected to write 
their exercises on the typewriter, and facili- 


ties will be afforded for this purpose. Every 














student 


must be able to read a French and 
a German newspaper before receiving his 
degree. — The Outlook. 

Novelists to Lay Bare All Life. — We are go- 
ing to write, subject only to our own Iimita- 
We 
are going to deal with political questions 
and religious questions and social questions. 


tions, about the whole of human life. 


We cannot present people unless we have 
this free hand, this unrestricted field. What 
is the good of telling stories about people's 
lives if one may not deal freely with the re- 
ligious beliefs and organizations that have 
controlled or failed to control them? What 
is the good of pretending to write about 
love, and the loyalties and treacheries and 
quarrels of men and women, if one must not 
glance at those varieties of physical‘ tem- 
perament and organic quality, those deeply 
passionate needs and distresses from which 
half the storms of human life are brewed? 
We mean to deal with all these things, and it 
will need very much more than the disap- 
proval of provinéial librarians, the hostility 
of a few influential people in London, the 
scurrility of the Spectator, and the deep and 
obstinate silences of the Westminster 
Gazette to stop the incoming tide of aggres- 
sive novel writing. We are going to write 
about it all. We are going to write about 
business and finance and polities, and prece- 
dence and pretentiousness and decorum and 
indecorum, until a thousand pretenses and 
ten thousand impostures shrivel in the cold, 
clear air of our elucidations. We afe going 
to write of wasted opportunities and latent 
beauties, until a thousand new ways of living 
open to men and women. We are going to 
appeal to the young and the hopeful and the 
curious, against the established, the digni- 
fied, and defensive. Before we have done, 
we shall have all life within the scope of the 
novel.—H. G. Wells, in the 
Monthly. 


Dickens as a Financier. — Forster, Fitz- 
gerald, Kitton, Dickens’s biographers and 
members of his circle of intimates, unite in 
giving copious details of the writer's busi- 
ness ability and shrewdness in driving bar- 
gains with his publishers. He received five 


Atlantic 
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thousand dollars three short 
stories printed in American magazines 
one of his novels the contract stipu- 
lated a cash advance payment of thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred with liberal 
royalties in addition. ‘In the last few years 
of his life he netted from his public readings 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. He never wrote a book that proved a 
financial failure. From every one he reaped 
rich profits, and, according to John Forster, 
one of his executors, his estate totaled four 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars. — 
Pittsburg Gazette Times. 


apiece for 


For 
later 


dollars, 


The Evolution of a Novel. —It is not often 
that a novelist divuiges the source of his in- 
spiration, the chance idea, or word, or scene 
out of- which his hundred-thousand-word ro- 
mance is developed. Such bits of literary 
gossip are usually worth hearing, and this 
from Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., telling how he 
picked up “The Transformation of Krag,” 
is quite typical of its kind :— 

“A few summers ago Billy Arkins,” Mr 
Lyle tells us, “a newspaper man, was taking 
me up to see a man in a Denver office build- 
ing. I was 
silly, as 


covering 
usual, 


a mining story, and 
talking mines. The 
noise of the elevator, other people talking, 
the confusion of getting on and off, my 
mining story on my mind—these things 
kept me from hearing exactly what Arkins 
was saying, except this one remark : — 

“* And the man pretended to be a friend 
of the Indians —a regular ministering angel 
—trying to get them to give him the 
secret of the hidden mine. That stuff about 
Indian gratitude you know.’ 

“Such was the 


was 


remark, nothing 
The next moment we were in the office and 
talking to the man we had come to see 
And yet, even as Arkins was opening the 
door to the office, I’d seen in that remark 
of his a 300-page novel. 

“When I novel during three 
strides across a hallway, I don’t mean I saw 
plot, complications, climax, binding, and 
royalty statement, all complete. I saw only 
a white man alone among Indians, come to 
live among them in a wilderness. 


else. 


saw my 


He was 
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giving his life to them. The Indians could 
ask no sacrifice too heavy for him. He 
toiled through the desert to heal their sick. 
He left no call unanswered, no matter the 
peril, the hardship, the distaste to himself. 
So far such devotion by a saint to his fel- 
lowmen has been frequent enough in the his- 
tory of mankind to be—praise heaven — 
almost trite. But the man I saw was not a 
saint. He was doing all this for gold, or 
silver, or whatever the hidden mine would 
give him. Years of sainthood, mind you, 
not for love of mankind, not for a mansion 
in the skies, but for gold or silver. ‘ Lord,’ 
I thought, ‘the superb hypocrisy of it !’” — 
New York Times Review. 

Stuwatsin Literature. — With many writers, 
especially in olden times, various curious 
styles of composition were much in favor. 
One author, for example, would compose 
verses with some particular letter omitted 
from every stanza; others would write in 
such a way that the line read the same back- 
ward and forward, and still others made 
anagrams. It was fashionable at one time 
to write verses in fantastic shapes. The 
form of a bottle, a glass, or a fan was imi- 
tated. Where the design was a bottle a 
number of short lines would go to form the 
neck ; gradually lengthening, the shoulder 
would be formed, and then the body. 

There were also verses arranged in the 
form of a pair of gloves, a pair of spec- 
tacles, etc. Specimens of this kind of liter- 
ary frivolity are to be found in French, 
Spanish, and English books of the sixteenth 
century. 

Both in China and Japan such literary 
feats are held in great esteem, even at the 
present day. In the latter country the poet 
not infrequently arranges his verses in the 
shape of a man’s head, thus, perhaps, giving 
a facial outline of the subject of his verse ; 
and though the Chinese may not make so 
nice a choice, choosing perhaps a cow or 
other animal for the design, they display 
greater ingenuity. 

Among the most curious of all literary 
freaks are the lipogrammatic works com- 
posed by the old Greeks, works in which 
one letter of the alphabet is omitted. The 


“ Odyssey” of Tryphiodorus is composed in 
this way. He had no alpha in his first book, 
no beta in his second, and so on with the 
subsequent letters one after another. This 
“ Odyssey” was an imitation of the lipo- 
grammatic “Iliad” of Nestor. There was 
an ode by Pindar, wherefrom he had pur- 
posely omitted the letter sigma. This in- 
genuity became a literary fad, encouraged 
even by those who, it might be thought, 
would be the first to oppose such literary 
trifling. 

In Latin there is a work by Fulgentius 
divided into twenty-three chapters, accord- 
ing to the order of the twenty-three letters 
of the Latin alphabet. From A to O are 
still extant. The first chapter is without A, 
the second without B, and so on. The Per- 
sians also appear to have been given to this 
freakish work. There is a story to the 
effect that a poet read to the celebrated Jami 
a gazel of his own composition which Jami 
did not like. The writer contended that it 
was a very curious sonnet, for the letter alif 
was not to be found in any one of the words. 
To this Jami very appropriately remarked : 
“You can do a better thing yet ; take away 
all the letters from the words you have 
written.”” — New York Herald. 

Evils of Prize Competitions. — A correspond- 
ent of the London Author makes two ex- 
cellent points against the novelist competi- 
tions of which we hear occasionally. They 
apply equally well to the more frequent 
short-story prize contests. Such competi- 
tions set up false standards before both the 
writers and the public. In the first place, it 
is too much to expect that the nominal 
judges should wade through the entire 
mass of say fifteen thousand manuscripts. 
Hence there must be a preliminary weeding- 
out, made by inferior Readers. Just here is 
a tremendous chance for the overlooking of 
some at least of the really best productions 
submitted. The almost inevitable result is 
that the distinguished board of judges have 
placed before them the stories that have 
struck the fancy of the first set of Readers, 
rather than the remains of a judicial sifting. 
It would be almost better, one might think, 
if it were possible, for the most capable 
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judges to do the first reading, leaving the 
final decision to more ordinary Readers. 
This is, in fact, the process followed now 
and then, when a magazine asks its sub- 
scribers to be the ultimate judges of a series 
of stories which have been selected for them 
by experienced Readers. 

The other aspect of the harm in such 
competitions is their “ bringing temporarily 
to the front writers who have usually no 
particular message, and who are, by their 
sudden success, led to believe themselves lit- 
erary giants, to the discouragement of real 
talent and, occasionally, of genius.” Prize- 
winning stories are notorious for expiring 
early, and their authors are seldom heard of 
again. A double injustice is thus done on 
the one hand to the good story that does 
not impress the preliminary set of Readers, 
and on the other to the writer who is 
wrongfully acclaimed as a great discovery. 
It is true that the public is continually mak- 
ing the same sort of double error, but com- 
petitions, by focusing attention upon a 
huge array of specially evoked literary en- 
deavors, sharpen the opportunities for it. It 
is admittedly necessary to eliminate the 
offerings that are hopelessly poor, but it is 
among those that are above this class, but 
different from the kind that the professional 
Reader happens to know or to like, that 
mistakes are easiest.— New York Evening 
Post. 


Copying by Photography. — The John Crerar 
Library has installed an apparatus which 
promises to increase the use of its books 
in that residents in and out of town 
will be able to secure for themselves, at a 
reasonable cost, photographic copies of 
such reading matter, or illustrations, from 
books and periodicals, as they may need. 
The cameragraph, as this apparatus is 
called, is a photographic machine. It pro- 
duces negative copies of any printed or writ- 
ten matter—copies in white or black 
that by rephotographing can be made posi- 
tive. The negative copies read very read- 
ily. As a reproductive process of reading 
matter the method of photographic copying 
is far in advance of copying by hand or by 
typewriter, since no mistake is possible in 


the direct transfer of the printed page. — 
Chicago Evening Post. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Wuat Booxs to READ AND ed — Reap. By 

David Pryde, M. A., LL. pp. Cloth. 
75 cents, net. New York : Funk. ‘& Wagnails Com- 
pany. 1912. 

In the introduction to this new edition of 
David Pryde’s book Francis W. Halsey esti- 
mates that at least 15,000 books are pub- 
lished each year in the English language, and 
that the world’s annual output of books ex- 
ceeds 70,000 volumes. With such an over- 
whelming flood of printed matter there is ob- 
viously great danger of wasting time on 
books that are not the best. Dr. Pryde’s 
book was prepared to give advice about 
reading, and some of his suggestions are: 
Before you begin a book, know something 
of the author ; read the preface ; take a com- 
prehensive survey of the table of contents ; 
give your whole attention to whatever you 
read ; be sure to note the most valuable pas- 
sages as you read; write out in your own 
language a summary of the facts you have 
read ; apply the results of your reading to 
your everyday duties. Mr. Halsey adds a 
bibliography of standard books. 

An AMERICAN IN GERMANY. 


pp. Cloth. Boston: D. 
19II. 


By E. E. Patton. 184 
C. Heath & Company. 


Study of “ An American in Germany ” will 
enable any student of German who has a fair 
grammatical foundation to speak every-day 
German with considerable fluency. The 
book is admirable in all respects. The dia- 
logues are on ordinary topics, and introduce 
about 4,000 words, together with many 
idioms, each of which is used at least three 
times. The German sentences on the left- 
hand page and the English on the right-hand 
page are literal equivalents as far as idiom 
will permit. Any one who will study the 
book until he is able on looking at the Eng- 
lish to give the sentences in German with- 
out hesitation will find that he is able to 
speak German. 


Récits Historigves. By Emma Moffett, M. A. 
Illustrated. 173 pp. Cloth, 45 cents. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Company. 1912. 

For practice in reading French this little 
book will serve a double purpose, since be- 
sides a knowledge of French it will give also 
a knowledge of many of the most interest- 
ing events of French history. It has a good 
vocabulary. 


La PHoNnéTIQgQUE Pe, oom Par Moulton Avery 
Colton 200 Paper, $1.6s. Paris : 1909. 
Annapolis, Md. "eaves W. Jones. 


Mr. Colton, who is now an instructor in 
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the United States Naval Academy, has de 
voted several years to a studv of 
pronunciation, not only in Spain but in. the 
Philippines, where he was for some time in- 
spector of schools. The manuscript of “ La 
Phoneétique Castillane ” was completed, and 
printing was begun in 1909, when be was a 
student in Paris, but owing to unavoidabie 
delays the book has only just appeared. it 
is written in French, although the author 1s 
an American. Mr. Colton’s book will be 
hereafter the authority on Spanish phonetics, 
and is commended to all Spanish scholars 
Apart from its scientific value, it will be of 
great help to students of Spanish who desire 
to acquire * correct pronunciation 


Spanish 


Tre Happy 
pp Cloth 


{ ompany, 


Hanit Rv Toe 
The 


Mitchell Chapple 403 
Chapple 


soston 4 


Publishing 
Ltd. 

Cheeriul philosophy characterizes this coi- 
lection of some of the many good things that 
Joe Mitchell Chapple has written, and no 
one can open the book anywhere withour 
finding something interesting and = inspir 
ing, —full of the optimism that is character 
istic of “the happy habit."’ As editor of the 
National Magazine, Mr. Chapple has been 
for years a familiar friend of countless read 
ers, and he puts a lot of cheery human na- 
ture into everything he writes. His style 1s 
breezy and attractive, and fe has had many 
varied experiences and acquaintanceship with 
well-known men to write about. Altogether 
“The Happy Habit” is a very interesting 


book 


1908. 


PROSE AND 
Boston : The 
Ltd. 1905. 


Heart THROBS IN 
Cloth. $1.50, net. 
ing Company, 


Verse. 480 pp. 
Chapple Publish- 


Thirty thousand people helped in the mak- 
ing of this book. The National Magazine 
offered $10,000 in prizes for clippings or 
copies of the prose and poetry pasted in 
scrapbooks or carried around in pocket- 
books because it appealed especially to some- 
body. The result was an,enormous collec- 
tion of material, full of human nature, throb- 
bing with heart interest, from which this 
book has been compiled. It contains hun- 
dreds of poems,’ scores of which are house- 
hold words —such poems as “ Our Own,” 
by Margaret Sangster, “How Did You 
Die ?” by Edmund Vance Cooke, “ Opportu- 
nity,” by John J. Ingalls, “ The Bravest Bat- 
tle,” by Joaquin Miller, and other scrapbook 
favorites. There are many prose selections, 
too, full of sentiment and humor. Alto- 
gether the book is one that will be appre- 
ciated in the home. 


HEART 
$i. 50. 


Votume Two. 
The Chapple 


THROBS, 
Boston : 
pany, Ltd. ror. 
This second volume of “ Heart Throbs”’ is 

a fitting sequel to the first, made up from 


Cloth, 
Publishing Com- 





the suggestions of thousands of people, each 
of whom sent in some favorite poem or bit 
of prose, so that the compilers had an enor- 
mous quantity of scrapbook favorite selec- 
tions to make a choice from, It ts interest- 
ing to know that the ‘selection sent in the 
greatest number of times was “ The House 
by the Side of the Road,” by Sam Walter 
Foss Like its predecessor, the second yoi 
ume of “ Heart Throbs” has many prose 
bits of wit, humor, and philosophy, and 1s 
well worthy of a place in any home hbrary 
HEART Cloth, $2.50. 
Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 

* Heart is made up, like “ Heart 
Throbs,” of the favorite music of the people, 
who in response to a prize offer sent in their 
favorite songs, most of which have long 
been household words. The collection, 
therefore, represents the taste of the peopie, 
and so is sure to please the people as a 
whole. Love ballads, patriotic, sacred, and 
concert melodies preponderate, though there 
is a fair sprinkling of plantation melodies, 
coilege songs, popular songs, and operatic 
music. Both words and music, with pian 
accompaniment, are given, and the book 1s 
clearly printed and bound so that it will stay 
Lovers of ° human 


open easily at any page 
music will all want this collection 


SONGS. 5SI7 pp. Boston : The 
1909. 


Songs ” 


interest ” 


\ JAYHAWKER In Evrope. By W. Y. Morgan 
Second edition. 237 pp. Cloth Topeka : Crane 
& Company. = igi 
Mr. Morgan’s book is made up of letters 

that were printed m the Hutchinson Daily 
News during the summer of tg1!I. It is writ- 
ten in the breezy style of a brisk Kansas 
editor. Mr. Morgan’s European trip took 
him through Holland, up the Rhine to 
Cologne, across to Paris, and then through 
England, Ireland. and Scotland, and he 
writes of what he saw with humorous uncon- 
ventionality. Those who have been there 
and those who -have n't will both enjoy the 
book 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


John said on 


April 3: 
me in good heart and health, my interest 


in life unabated and with more work to my 


Burroughs his birthday, 
“My seventy-fifth birthday finds 


credit for the last year than for any other 
year of my life.” 
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\ England has a centenarian in literature. 


Miss Caroline White, who is 101 years old, 
Hood, 
and sent her first writing to Douglas Jer- 
Shilling 


accepted. 


began under the tutelage of Thomas 


rold’s Magazine, by which it was 
She is reported to be still writing 
at her home in Upper Norwood. 

‘Vietor Hugo — The Man and His Char- 
acter,” is the title of a critical 
by A. F. Davidson, published by Mr 
in London. A 


contributed by 


monograph 
Nash 
preface to the volume is 
Gribble. 


Henley, by 


Francis 
A life of W. E 
Whibley, 
The biography of 
Men of 
ten by Dr. Wane Cornish, the vice-provost 


Charles 
a close friend, is in preparation 

Austen for the 
Letters series will be writ 


Jane 
English 


of Eton, instead of by Canon Beeching. So 
far the only women given a place in the 
Men of 
Eliot, 
Edgeworth, 
Gaskell, by 
nounced. 


English Letters series have been 


George Maria 
Mrs 
Clement Shorter, has been an 

Miss Emily Lawless is the only 


has 


Maria 


Fanny Burney, and 


though a biography of 


woman who contributed a volume — 


that on Edgeworth —to the series 


“Life of Shelley,” 
originally published in 1847, will be issued 
by Frowde in a 


Thomas Medwin’s 


new and revised edition 


who 


decipher and 


Juxton Forman, has been at 


great 


pains to arrange Medwin’s 


manuscript alterations and corrections, has 
long been engaged upon the work. 

Miss Caro Lloyd’s life of her brother, 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, is published by the 
Putnams. 

The Earl of Lytton is writing a 
raphy of his grandfather, Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. The Life by the late Lord Lytton 


—‘**Owen Meredith’ — covered half 


biog- 


only 
his father’s career. 

Because of the pressure of public affairs, 
Lord Morley has given up editing the Mere- 
dith letters, and the Meredith family will 
do the work. 

The Putnams publish “ The Making of 
Poetry,” by Arthur H. R. Fairchild, Profes- 
sor of English Literature in the University 
of Missouri. 
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The Putnams announce “A Manual of 
Reference and Information for Stenogra- 
phers, Secretaries, and Reporters,” by 
Eleonora Banks. 


W. T. Stead’s son has been appointed 
editor of the Review of Reviews, to succeed 
his father. 


Prizes totalling $2,000 for economic essays 
by college men will again be offered next 
year by Hart, Schaffner, & Marx, as for the 
past seven years. This extra early an- 
nouncement is made so that students may 
work on papers during the summer vaca- 
tion. Some of the subjects suggested are: 
“ Agricultural Education”; “A Lumber 
Policy for the United States”; “What 
forms of education should be advised for 
the elevation of wage earners from a lower 
to a higher industrial status in the United 
States”; “ The effect of the industrial 
awakening of Asia upon the economic de- 
velopment of the West.” Further informa- 
tion may be had from Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin at the University of Chicago. 

Boston has a new magazine devoted to 

the theatre, the New Drama, issued by the 
publishers of Poet Lore and written and 
edited by the same _ persons — Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke — with the aid 
of Homer H. Howard, a graduate student 
at Harvard. 
A new quarterly review of scientific 
thought called Bedrock has been established 
in London with the avowed object of pro- 
viding an organ in which scientific topics of 
general interest may be discussed in a way 
that is fundamentally scientific and yet intel- 
ligible to, and intended for the ear of, the 
educated public. It is published by Con- 
stable & Co., Ltd. 

The S. E. Cassino Company of Salem, 
Mass., has bought the Black Cat magazine 
from H. D. Umbstaetter, of Boston. The 
Cassino Company is the publisher of Little 
Folks and the offices of the Black Cat will 
be removed to Salem. 


The World To-Day is 
Hearst’s Magazine. 


The Kansas Magazine is dead. 


now called 


The Annual Index to the London Times 
for I9II is an octavo volume of 1,831 pages, 
an increase of 332 above the previous year 
and 940 above the first issue in 1906. 


Mitchell Kennerley, New York, who has 
published not a few volumes of modern 
poetry, announces that beginning with the 
first of August he will publish a new volume 
of original poetry the first of every month, 
and invites annual subscribers at a special 
before-publication price. Mr. Kennerley 
says that none of these volumes will be 
published at the author’s expense —as are 
so many volumes of poems—as he “ never 
published and never will publish a volume 
of poems except at his own risk.” 


Persons who themselves have suffered 
from “newspaper cruelty” or who have 
been stirred to indignation by the sufferings 
of others thus afflicted, will read with inter- 
est the indictment in the May Century of 
journalism that has no regard for the priva- 
cies or sanctities of life. 


W. S. B. Mathews died in Denver, Colo., 
April 1, aged seventy-four. 


Karl May died in Dresden, Germany, 


April 1, aged seventy years. 

Rev. Dr. Isaac K. Funk died at Mont- 
clair, N. J., April 4, aged eighty-two. 

Professor Abbott Lawrence Rotch died 
in Boston April 7, aged fifty-one. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Gordon Ames died in 
Boston April 15, aged eighty-three. 

Jacques Futrelle died in the Titanic disas- 
ter April 15, aged thirty-seven. 

Frank D. Millet died in the Titanic dis- 
aster April 15, aged sixty-five. 

William T. Stead died in the Titanic dis- 
aster April 15, aged sixty-two. 

John Jacob Astor died in the Titanic dis- 
aster April 15, aged forty-seven. 

Robert Cameron Rogers died at Santa 
Barbara, Calif:, April 20, aged fifty years. 

Bram Stoker died in London April 2z1, 
aged fifty-four. 

Justin McCarthy died in London April 24, 
aged eighty-one. 





